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but they may be given from the edition of which the largest
number has been printed, i.e. they need not be best edition
copies.1 Written receipts for all deposited copies must be given
to the publishers.2
Failure to effect "automatic delivery" to the British Museum,
or failure to supply any of the other privileged libraries upon
legitimate demand being made, renders a publisher liable to a
separate fine not exceeding five pounds and the value3 of the copy
not delivered in each case of oifence.4
For the purposes of this Act the term "book" was made suf-
ficiently extensive to include every part or division of a book,
pamphlet, sheet of letterpress or music,5 map, chart, plan, or
table separately published. .
Second or subsequent editions of a work need not be delivered
to any of the privileged libraries unless containing additions or
alterations either in the letterpress, or in the maps, prints, en-
gravings, or other illustrative matter. In the case of encyclo-
paedias, newspapers, magazines, and other works published in
serial numbers or parts, one demand from each library other than
the British Museum6 is to cover all the numbers or parts publish-
1  The Act does not specify that the copies for the privileged libraries other
than the British Museum must be delivered at the expense of the publisher.
2  The receipt given by the British Museum is documentary evidence of
publicatioti on a given date, sometimes a very useful thing to prove, especially
when the question turns on priority of publication. No forms or fees are
necessary. L. C. Russell, Copyright condensed and explained, 1922, p. 31.
3  "Value'* presumably means the value at which the work could be ac-
quired, and not merely its published price; otherwise, in the case of a work of
limited circulation, the market value of which has increased after publication,
it might be well worth the publisher's while to incur the fine instead of de-
livering copies. G. S. Robertson, Law of copy right > 1912, p. 177.
4  Recoverable on summary conviction only, and not by civil process, as
was possible under the Act of 1842.
5  When a musical work is in several keys, a copy in one key is deemed to
be a sufficient deposit. Recent music-hall songs, and other ephemeral music,
including band parts, although not to be found in the British Museum
Catalogue, can nevertheless be seen on application. R. A. Peddie, British
Museum Reading Room, 1912, p. 39.
Incidentally, the Music Collection at the British Museum was formed
from the musical works in the old Royal Library presented by George II in
1757, and has since been increased by many purchases and bequests, but
mainly through the privilege granted to the Museum by successive copyright
acts since 1814. The King's Music Library, begun by George III, used for-
merly to be preserved in Buckingham Palace and at Windsor. This wonder-
ful collection was deposited on permanent loan in the British Museum in
1911.
6  Delivery to the British Museum being of course compulsory.